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God's truth. He did not contend that the revelation had a
strictly national character, but claimed that in the course of
centuries all the nations, except the Russians, had revealed
themselves unworthy of the Messianic role, and that Russia
had continued to follow in God's path because she had been
untouched by progress. Thus Russia was not alone in having
been invested with a Messianic role, but she alone had pre-
served it. This is a nuance that has often been overlooked by
students of Dostoevsky, but it is extremely important and
should be stressed.
Nonetheless, the idea of a God-bearing people is danger-
ous because it leads to the worship of the people for its own
sake. Shatov himself commits this very error.
"Do you believe in God or not?" Stavrogin asks him.
And Shatov stammers, "I believe in Russia. ... I believe
in her orthodoxy."
"But in God? In God?" Stavrogin insists.
"I ... I should believe in God?" says Shatov.
Dostoevsky, like Shatov, came to God through the people.
But while for Dostoevsky the people was only a stage in his
journey, for Shatov it is the goal. He confuses social and re-
ligious elements to such a point that he can no longer dis-
tinguish between them. He symbolizes the error of the Rus-
sian religious sects that mingled peasant paganism with the
evangelical cult of Christ. He is the prototype of the fanati-
cal heresiarchs who confined the Orthodox faith to the
boundaries of Russia, who burdened it with strange rites and
extra-Biblical mysteries, and stifled it by trying to preserve
it* And his anguish stems from his inability to rediscover
Christ under this barbarian disguise. Faith is so much simpler
and broader than he imagines it to be! And he gropes like a